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For Every Other-Sunday. 
MAY. 


BY JOHN V. THORPE, 


WHEN all the woods are green, I say, 
When all the woods are green, in May, 
Then nymphs and dryads, that awhile 
Were lost to us with nature’s smile, 
Return to find all green; I say, 

All green because the month is May. 


Kind nature laughs, and all is gay 
In this, the merry month of May; 
And feathered songsters’ praises rise 
To make the woods a paradise: 
Their message to the world, I say 

Is this, Rejoice, the month is May ! 


O May, dear May, of spring the flower 
Made sweet and bright by April’s shower, 
Thou giv’st to us a lesson clear, 

To make our lives so full of cheer, 

That, though we’ve tears, still we can say, 
With us the month is always May. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HOW TEDDY SAVED THE TRAIN. 
BY MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE, 


if | “EDDY’S papa was an engineer, and often 


and often Teddy had been lifted up into 

the cab of the ‘‘Old Number Six”’ and 
allowed to ring the bell while she puffed and 
rumbled slowly across the switches from the 
roundhouse to the station. Then he would 
be kissed and handed down to mamma; and, 
after a warning ‘‘ toot, toot’’ from the whistle, 
the great wheels would begin to turn, little jets 
of steam would puff from all sorts of unex- 
pected places, and the train-load of passengers 
would be whisked away out of sight in a cloud 
of dust. 

Teddy had fully decided that, when he got 
to be a man, he, too, would be an engineer and 
wear blue overalls and a cap and leather gloves, 
and walk knowingly about a locomotive with 
an oil can and a bunch of waste. So Teddy 
treasured up in his mind every bit of railroad 
knowledge that came his way. He knew the 
meaning of all the various signals of bell and 
whistle and colored lights and flags: how a 
green flag or a green lantern on the rear of a 
train meant that another train or another sec- 
tion of the same train was following, that 
a white light or a white flag meant ‘clear 
track,’’ and that a red flag or a red light was 
a danger signal past which no engineer must 
BIRDS AND BLOSSOMS, run, One long blast of the whistle he knew 
meant ‘‘stop,’’ and two blasts ‘‘ brakes off’’; 
that four blasts meant ‘‘back up,’’ and that 
three long blasts was the crossing signal. 

All things that speak of heaven speak of peace, THERE is no beautifier like the wish to In sight of the house where Teddy lived ran 
BAILEY, scatter joy, not pain, around us, the railroad track, and around the curve, no 
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more than half a mile away, was the station. 
It was Teddy’s duty, as soon as he grew big 
enough, to carry papa’s dinner-pail to the 
station in time to meet the noonday train; 
and never by any chance had Teddy failed to 
be on time. 

On a day which he will always remember 
he had started out as usual with the dinner-pail 
swinging on his arm, and, crossing the field to 
the path that followed the track, trudged 
sturdily along toward the station. 

But only a little way had he gone, when he 
became aware that something out of the ordi- 
nary was happening. A strange grinding noise 
drew his attention to the steep hillside across 
the track; and, as he watched in amazement, 
a huge rock began to slide slowly down the 
hill, The alternate freezing and thawing of 
the long winter months had loosened its. hold 
of the hillside; and now some little trickling 
rivulet fed by the spring rains, washing away 
the gravel from its base, grain by grain, had 
so far undermined its huge bulk that its bal- 
ance was disturbed, and slowly it began to 
journey downward toward the track. 

As Teddy watched, its progress grew faster: 
smaller stones were hurled aside or crushed 
into the earth beneath it, and uprooted bushes, 
torn and broken, marked its pathway. 

With a final shower of gravel and a dull 
crash the rock rolled down upon the track. 
And Teddy, with a start, awoke to the fact that 
a terrible danger threatened the ‘‘ Old Number 
Six” and the train-load of passengers in his 
papa’s charge. 

For a moment Teddy was a very badly 
frightened little boy. He knew that before 
he could reach the station and send back help 
the train would be due and would crash into 
the rock, 

“He must stop the train himself; but how? 
He had no red flag with which to give-the 
danger signal,and— Buta sudden idea flashed 
through Teddy’s resourceful brain; and, drop- 
ping the dinner-pail, he raced back toward the 
house as fast as his sturdy little legs could 
carry him. 

His mamma was not in sight when he 
dashed breathlessly into the dining-room; but 
without hesitation he snatched the red table- 
cloth from the table, and, with part of it 
rolled into a ball and the rest trailing behind 
him on the ground, back he rushed toward the 
railroad track. 

He knew that he must get around the curve 
to the long straight stretch of track beyond be- 
fore the train came in sight; and it seemed to 
him that he was only crawling slowly from tie 
to tie, though he was really running so hard 
that he could searcely catch his breath. He 
had never noticed before that it was such a ter- 
ribly long way around that curve; and, as he 
stumbled upon a tie, he heard the ‘t Old Num- 
ber Six” whistling for the crossing a mile 
away. Only a minute and a half more, but it 
was enough; for Teddy’s papa, leaning from 
the cab window with his hand at the throttle, 
caught a glimpse of a very excited small boy 
standing in the middle of the track and wildly 
waving his mamma’s best red tablecloth about 
his head. 

A long, startled screech of the whistle 
echoed among the hills, the engine, in reverse 
motion, puffed and panted as it struggled to 
hold back the heavy train; and, as Teddy 
stepped from the track, it slid to a standstill, 
and his papa swung down from the cab, while 

- anxious heads were thrust from the windows 
of the cars. 

Teddy, very weak and trembly about the 


knees and trying manfully to keep the tears 
back out of his eyes, sought the safe shelter of 
his papa’s arms. ‘‘There’s a big rock on the 
track; and I didn’t have a red. flag, so I ran and 
got mamma’s tablecloth,” he explained breath- 
lessly, in answer to his papa’s anxious ques- 
tioning. 

Then he winked back the tears very hard 
and tried not to look frightened when he 
caught sight of a quiet-looking gentleman who 
was elbowing his way slowly through the 
crowd of passengers that had surrounded 
them; for in the quiet gentleman Teddy rec- 
ognized the general manager, and, if your papa 
happens to be a railroad man, you will know 
what avery important person a general man- 
ager is. 

The quiet gentleman asked Teddy’s papa a 
few questions, and then to his very great as- 
tonishment Teddy found himself gravely shak- 
ing hands with that exalted official who was 
saying, ‘‘There will be an engine waiting for 
you, my little man, when you are old enough 
to run it.” And there was. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE. 


O Tuov great friend to all sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call Thy brethren from want and woe ! 


We look to Thee: Thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their 
way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes, Thou art still the Life; Thou Art the Way 
The holiest know,— Light, Life, and Way of 
heaven ! 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast 
given. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
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KNOWING OUR BIBLES. 
BY OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD. 

Many find it difficult to turn at once in their Bible 
to the favorite chapter they want. If they will take a 
list like this, adding their own special favorites, and 
paste it in thety Bible, they will be surprised to find 
how often the list is consulted, and what a pleasure it 
becomes to read on from these chapters to others that 
will by and by grow to be favorites. 

Old Testament. 


Judah’s Intercession for Benjamin. 
sis xliv. 

Song of Moses and Miriam. Exodus xy. 

The Commandments. Exodus xx. 

Dedication of the Temple. 1 Kings viii. 

Flijah’s Despondency and its Cure. 1 Kings 
xix 

Parting of Naomi and Ruth. Ruth i. 

Elegy of a Broken Heart~ Job iii. 

Frailty of Man. Job xiv. 

Treasures of Life. Job xxviii. 

The Ideal Manhood. Job xxix, 

The Works and the Word of God. Psalm xix. 

The Shepherd Care of God. Psalm xxiii. 

Fearless Trust in God. Psalm xxvii.  . 

Thirsting for God in Trouble and Exile. 
Psalm xiii. 

God our Refuge and Strength. Psalm xlvi. 

A Contrite Prayer for Pardon. Psalm li. 

Longing for the House of God. Psalm 
1xxxiv. 

God's 
Psalm xc. 


Gene- 


Eternity and Man’s Evanescence. 


God my Refuge and Fortress. Psalm xci. 
Jehovah reigneth, let the Earth rejoice. 
Psalm xevii. 


Praise for Jehovah’s Mercies. Psalm ciii. 


Jehovah’s Care over all his Works. Psalm 
civ. 

Jehovah the Keeper of Israel, Psalm exxi. 

God Omnipresent and Omniscient. Psalm 
CXXXix. x 

Praise for God’s Goodness. Psalm cxly. 


The Rewards of Wisdom. Proverbs iii. 13-26. 

Wisdom’s Call. Proverbs viii. 

The Ideal Womanhood. Proverbs xxxi. 
10-31. 

Remember God in Youth. Ecclesiastes xii. 

Isaiah’s Vision and Commission. Isaiah vi. 

The Days of the Righteous King. Isaiah xi. 

The Hope of Israel. Isaiah xl. 

The Servant of Jehovah’s Suffering. Isaiah 
liii. 

Ezekiel’s Vision. Ezekiel x. 

Jehovah’s Controversy with his 
Micah vi. : 

Prayer of Habakkuk. Habakkuk: iii. 


People. 


New Testament. 


Sermon on the Mount. 
Parable of the Sower. 
Ten Virgins. Matthew xxv. 

The Talents. Matthew xxv. 

The Judgment Day. Matthew xxv. 
The Good Samaritan. Luke x, 25-37. 
The Prodigal Son. Luke xy. 13-36. 
Jesus and the Woman of Samaria. 
Jesus andthe Children. Matthew xviii. 
Parting Words of Jesus. John xiv. 
The Passover and Gethsemane. 

XXvi. 

The Walk to Emmaus. Luke xxiv. 
Paul’s Autobiography. Acts xxii. 
Paul Before Agrippa. Acts xxvi. 


Matthew v., vi., vii. 
Mark iy. 


John iv. 


Matthew 


Paul’s Argument for Christian Hope. Ro- 
mans Viii. 

‘CA Living Sacrifice.” Romans xii. 

“The greatest of these is love.’”’? 1 Corin- 
thians xiii. 

‘‘Q Death, where is thy victory.”’ 1 Corin- 


thians xy. 

‘Bear ye one another’s burden.’”’ Gala- 
tians vi. ; 

The Armor Chapter. Ephesians vi. 

The Heavenly Citizenship. Philippians ii., 
iii., iv. 

Heroes of Faith. Hebrews xi. 

God is Love. 1 John iii., iv. 

A New Heaven and a New Earth. Revela- 
tion xxi. gs 


The Redéemed. Revelation xxii. 
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THE SNOW-MAN. 


BY LENORA F. CHANNON. 


ee URRAH! It’s snowing,’’ said little 
H Sidney Bright, as he got up one fall 
morning and hurried to the window. 
This first snow had been eagerly looked for- 
ward to for many weeks by Sidney, for to the 
little Southern boy snow was the greatest 
novelty in the world. The little man was 
spending the winter with his Uncle John in 
New UBampshire, and his cousin Ted had 
painted the delights of a snow-storm in the 
most vivid colors. : r 
‘But, Sidney,”’ said his mother, ‘t you know 
you can’t go out to play in the snow till your 
foot gets well. You might take cold, and haye 
a.very bad time with it,”’ 


ws 
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‘““O mamma! And the first snow, too. Why, 
it won’t last long: Cousin Ted said the first 
snow never did.’’ And Sidney's face got very 
gloomy. 

To the little four-year-old lad this first sight 
of the beautiful snow meant so much that his 
mother was very loath to disappoint him; but 
Sidney had fallen a few days before, and 
sprained his ankle badly, and she knew it 
would be very unwise to permit him even to 
step out into the snow. 

It snowed very hard all day; but about eight 
o'clock it ceased snowing, and then came the 
time which tried Sidney’s soul most, for little 
Ted, two years his elder, was to be allowed 
to run out and play awhile in tle soft, white 
stuff. 

‘*Tt’s too bad, Sidney, it certainly is,’’ said 
little Ted. ‘‘ Oh, I know what I will do,— 
something just awfully nice, too. I'll ask 
mamma if I may bring in some snow so we 
can make a nice snow-man in the big sink in 
the kitchen. I know she will let me do it,’’ 
he added, as he ran to get the desired per- 
mission. 

‘““Why, yes, dear, I guess you can do it if 
you like; but why don’t you go out and play 
with the other children, and let Sidney watch 
you from the window?” 

‘*Oh, no, mamma. Sidney is so disappointed 
because he can’t go out that I would rather 
stay in with himifwe may have the snow to 
play with and make things of.” 

‘All right, dear; and you’re a good boy to 
stay and play with your cousin instead of 
going off with the rest of the children,” said 
his mother. 

So Ted ran out and got several bucketfuls 
of snow, and together they made a most life- 
like snow-man in the big sink. They put bits 
of coal in for his eyes and a stick for his nose; 
and, when they got it done, it was nearly as 
large.as they were themselves. . 

“He is so white that he looks as if he had 
been peeled,”’ said Sidney, standing off to gaze 
upon their handiwork admiringly. 

Just then the tea-bell rang; and, as they 
went out of the kitchen, Sidney turned and 
said to the snow-man: 

‘«Now you stay there till I come back; and 
don’t you run away, little boy.” ; 

‘After tea was over it was time for small 
boys to go to bed, and Sidney dreamed all 
night that his little snow-man was playing 
hide-and-seek with him. 

Next morning Sidney awoke long before the 
others; and, slipping out of his warm little bed, 
he ran downstairs to see again his little snow- 
man. Pattering into the warm kitchen, he 
hurried over to the sink; but the little snow- 
man had gone, Sidney looked under the sink, 
but he was not there: he looked anxiously 
into the dark kitchen closet, but saw no snow- 
man. Then he began to cry from very 
disappointment. 

Just at that moment the cook came down- 
stairs and into the kitchen, and found Sidney. 

‘‘Why, bless my soul, child, how you scared 
me! What are you doing here all by your- 
self?’ she inquired. 

‘“‘T dreamed the little snow-man had hidden 
away from me, and so I comed down to see if 
he really had; and he’s gone: I can’t find him 
anywhere.’’ And Sidney began to weep afresh. 

‘*Dear, dear,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ whatever does 
the child mean? Why, he’s run down the sink, 
that’s where he’s hidden.” 

“‘ Hidden down the sink!’ exclaimed Sidney, 
stopping his crying. ‘‘Then he’s real mean, 
*cause he knows I can’t find him down there.” 


And the little fellow peered anxiously down 
the hole in the sink, 

Then Teddie came running into the kitchen; 
and he had to explain to his little cousin that 
their snow-man hadn’t really hidden at all, but 
had melted in the warm kitchen during the 
night, and the water had run down the sink. 

‘“‘But,’’ said Teddie, ‘‘ we'll make another 
snow-man outdoors, where he can’t run away, 
just as soon as your foot is well.” 


THE SECRET, 


Sorrry the little wind goes by, 
A whisper, nothing more,— 

Some message from the azure sky 
Brought down to earth’s green door. 


Fragrant and fresh the wonder-word; 
But what it means, who knows ? 
Only the butterfly, the bird, 
The leaf, the grass, and rose. 
i 


Theirs the divine felicity, - 
The gift of wisdom rare, 
The melody, the mystery, 
The secret of the air. 
Frank Leslie's Monthly. 
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THE FOUR BLUE EGGS, 


BY SARAH M, BAILEY. 


oh LEASE, Aunt Lucy, tell me a story 
P about something that lives at Red 
Gate Farm,—a real true story.’’ 

‘Shall it be about the robins that made 
their nest in that big maple-tree at the end of 
our front walk ?’’ asked, pointing to the tree. 

“Oh, yes, a real bird story.’? And Trotty 
drew her little rocking-chair close to my side. 

‘¢ The birds came one day and looked about. 
They stopped and talked a long time. Where 
the first limb grew out of the tree they were 
looking for a place to build a nest. The father 
bird said: ‘Here is a very good place. The 
leaves will make it nice and shady. 

““*You can look down into the road as you 
sit this way. If you like to see the good people 
in the cottage, you can turn this way and look 
into their room.’ 

‘‘The mother bird gave a timid twitter, 
which seemed to say, ‘I have seen two big 
gray cats-about here: are you sure they will 
not come and eat me or our baby birds ?’ 

‘““Her mate threw up his proud head, and 
his pretty feathers shone in the sun, as he 
sang this song for her in sweet- tone: — 


‘“*No big gray cats can harm my wife 
As she sits upon the nest; 
I'll watch them with my bright black eye, 
For I love my bird the best,’ ”’ 


“Ts that what birds say when they sing, 
Aunt Lucy?” asked Trotty, her eyes big and 
bright. 

‘“T thought that was what he said. But, 
Trotty, you must not talk or ask questions 
when I am telling the story. 

““The mother bird was so pleased with the 
song that she flew about picking up bright 
bits of string, moss, and small sticks to build 
a sound nest. 

‘““They wove the straw in and out until the 
nest was done. Then she laid four little blue 
eggs in it and sat down on them to keep them 
warm. 

“The big bird was very kind to his mate, 
flying back and forth with nice worms and 


bits of food to feed her. At other times he 
would sit on a limb close by and sing sweet 
songs to her. 

‘““They looked down to us, we looked up to 
them very often. I think they knew we loved 
birds. We put out some bread. When he 
carried it upto the nest, there was a great 
deal of bird talk and singing. 

“One day the four eggs were broken, and 
some of the thin blue shells fell to the 
ground,”’ 

‘Oh, that was too bad!’ cried Trotty. 
the cats break them?”’ 

‘*No, my dear: the cats did not go near the 
nest.” 

‘* Did the robins cry?” 

‘*No: they sang for joy, because a wee robin 
had come out of each shell. 

‘‘ They had four little birds in their nest, and 
they were very proud, 

‘“*It was funny to see them open their mouths 
and take the food the mother dropped. 

‘When they grew big enough, they stood on 
the side of the nest, and the father taught 
them to fly. é 

““As they grew strong, they flew a long 
way each day. 

‘““The two big gray cats lay on the porch 
sound asleep in the sun one day, when the 
four young robins flew away and left us only 
the empty nest in the maple-tree. You can see 
it if you look up into the tree.” 

‘Will they come again next year and put 
more eggs in the nest?’’ asked Trotty. 

‘*No, I think not; for birds like a fresh home 
every year. Now, Trotty, you can run and play 
with the gray cats.” 


“Did 


DON’T DO IT “JUST FOR NOW.” 


ANY young people form habits which 
cripple and handicap them for life by 
doing things “‘ just for now.’’ They let 

things drop wherever they happen to be ‘‘ just 
for now,”’ thinking they will put the book, the 
tool, the letter, or the article of clothing, later, 
where it belongs. 

It takes no more time nor effort to put a 
thing where it belongs in the first place than 
it does later,— perhaps less ; and the chances 
are that, if you do not do it at the proper time, 
you never will. 

Even if it costs you a little inconvenience 
at the moment to put everything in its proper 
place, to do everything at the proper time, 
the orderly and methodical habits which you 
cultivate in this way will increase your power 
and usefulness a hundredfold, and may save 
you much trouble and vexation in the future. 


FUJIYAMA. 


UJIY AMA is an extinct volcano, not hay- 

FE ing been in eruption since Dec. 16, 1707. 

There are hot springs at its base and 

the country around, however, which show that 
there is yet fire within. 

This mountain is over 12,000 feet high ; and 
the crater, out of which the fire used to pour, 
is 1,500 feet across and 600 feet deep. The 
Japanese are very proud of it because of its 
size and grandeur. 

They regard it as a sacred mountain, Many 
people climb to its top, hoping to get great 
good from drinking the water in the spring at 
the top. The ascent is very difficult. The 
climber usually takes food, blankets, and 
sometimes a guide. 

It is the first thing seen on approaching 
Japan, and the last thing seen on leaying. 
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A CUBAN POETESS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 


BY E, FIGAROLA-CANEDA. 


was born at Puerto Principe, island of 

Cuba, in 1816. Her father, a captain 
in the Spanish navy, was superintendent of 
the-harbor. Her mother, although born in the 
island, was of Spanish descent. Living as 
they did in an out-of-the-way city, where 
there was no school, much less a theatre, 
Gertrudis was educated by her parents; but 
at thirteen she could not even write. 

However, her native and precocious intelli- 
gence and her love for poetry supplied what 
she could not get from regular teachers. Still, 
in spite of all, and against her parents’ wish, 
from earliest childhood she made verses, 
dramas for her young friends, children like 
herself. 

When still very young her father died; and, 
her mother having married again, they left the 
country and removed first to France; and then 
to Spain. And living thus, away from her 
native land, feeling rather homesick, she 
composed verses in words which show she 
missed her native shores, its brillant sun, the 
beautiful palms and luscious pineapples 
amongst which she had lived. 

Gertrudis at that time left her mother 
and, accompanied by a half-brother, travelled, 
visiting Portugal, Andalusia, and settled at 
last in Madrid. She was already well known 
and her fame established, having published 
lyrical poetry under the assumed name of 
SULhe Bileriniay se. 

Once in the capital she became very popu- 
lar in publishing some novels, one was called, 
‘Sab,’ another, ‘‘ Two Women’’; but itis un- 
necessary to name all. Remembering at that 
time —it was about the year 1843—that she 
had written dramas when a child, and there 
was no theatre then, no place to play them, 
she took it into her head to write a real 
tragedy and have it played in a real theatre 


(eee GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA 


by real actors and before a real public. She 
carried out her plan, and her play, called 
‘‘ Alfonso Munio,’’ was a great success. The 
first night it was played she was covered with 
praise, flowers were offered, and serenades 
played under her windows. 

Afterward she wrote several plays, and they 
were all successful. She had friends amongst 
the best literary people in Madrid, In 1844 
she sent to a college under two different names 
—one her own, Avellaneda; another, her half- 
brother’s — two compositions, lyrical poetry (in 
a competition for two prizes, offered by a citi- 
zen of Madrid), and won them both. She was 
offered a crown of laurels in gold. Soon after, 
she married, went to Paris with her husband, 
and on her way to Madrid was left a widow. 

In her youth for the light troubles she had 


' she had found a relief in writing verses: in her 


widowhood, feeling lonely, she turned for con- 
solation to God and religion, and entered a 
convent in Bordeaux, where she remained 
some months. She returned to Madrid, where 
she took again to writing poetry; but that 
published at this time is more or less sad. 
She composed a beautiful Biblical tragedy, 
named ‘‘Saul,’”? which was played, but not en- 
tirely according to the author’s plan. It is 
hoped that some day it will be fully presented 
as were her youthful compositions. 

Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda died in 
Madrid in 1873. She was one of the most 
famous poetesses of her country and century, 
one of the best women writers in the Spanish 
language in all its beauty and purity. She 
was a beautiful woman, a most exemplary 
daughter and sister, a good wife and faithful 
friend. 
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DOROTHY DOT AND THE LITTLE NUT 
MAN, 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 
Illustrated by Carol Lewerenze. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD Dorothy went one fine day 

Down on the sand with Nurse Nora to play,— 

A little pink frock and a pink bonnet, too. 

Curls that were golden and eyes that were 
blue. 

She gathered the shells that were left by the 
sea, 

And filled up her pail just as full as could be. 


Dot builded a castle with pretty shell fldors, 
And put in some more shells for windows and 


doors. 
‘Twas then bringing water, she stirred up a 
cake, ) 


And put on a board in the sunshine to bake ; 


And, though Dot was weary, she dug a hole 
deep, 

Then put her head down and fell fast, fast 
asleep. ; 


The waves rolling in crooned a lulling bye, bye, 
While warm grew the sand as the sun mounted 
high. EP 
Though Dorothy’s eyes were indeed sound 
asleep, 
She saw from the deep hole a tiny man creep. 
His head was a walnut and peanuts his toes, 
And like a “‘ Jack-o-lantern”’ his mouth, eyes, 
and nose. 
Just no one before had Dot seen quite so queer. 
He came up and whispered close into her ear, 
‘““Sweet Dorothy Dot, come with me through 
the sand, 
I'll take you to visit my own native land.” 
‘Oh, goodie !’’ cried Dot to the little nut man, 
And, so springing up, on away the two ran. 
And there sat Nurse Nora: not once did she 
look, 
But just kept on reading her dull story book. 
The little nut man swung his arms,— 
‘One ! - 
Two! 
Three !’— 


Then jumped down the hole, calling, ‘‘ Dot, 
follow me!”’ 

Cried Dot, “I’m too big, or I'd follow you 
quick.” 

“Come on! 
stick.” 

So Dot closed her eyes and jumped in. 
dear me!”’ 


You’re no taller ’n a peppermint 


a3 Oh, 


‘She cried when she landed: ‘‘now where can 


I be?” 

The queer little nut man was there at her side. 

‘‘This, Dot, is my country,’’ he answered with 
pride. 

‘* Oh, isn’t it beau’ful!” 
true: 

The meadow they stood in with blossoms was 
blue. 


What Dot said was 


‘ These violets are candy: just gather a few.” — 


———S ee 
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So Dot picked a bunch of the flowers at her 
feet, 

And nibbled the petals so blue and so sweet. 

A rail fence went rambling the meadow around: 

The rails were of chocolate, Dorothy found; 

And over the sugar-dust road grew a tree. 

“It’s shaking its cherries red right down to 
me!”’ 

Cried Dot, as she gathered the sweet fruit in 
glee. 

And not very far off, a white mountain rose: 

"Twas made of ice-cream just the freezies 
froze. ; 

And, down at the bottom of Lemonade Lake 

Dot saw such nice pieces of golden sponge 
cake. 

A corn field they entered: the sun shining fair 

Was popping the kernels! They flew in the 
alr; 

And, when on their white wings the popped 
corns were fled, 

“They’re gone to molasses!” the queer nut 
man said, 

‘*T think, Mr. Nut Man, that I’d better go; 

But just how’s the way home I truly don’t 
know.” 

The water of Soda Creek sputtergurged near. 

‘‘ A white Floating Island is drifting past here. 

“Now jump, little Dot! See, you’re safe there 
and sound!” 

Poor Dot on the island went whirling around, 

And then for a moment her eyes could not see; 

She wondered and wondered just where she 
might be. 

Then out from her bonnet she took a long 
look, 

Lo! there sat Nurse Nora still reading her 
book. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BANANA PICKERS, 


BY A. E. JACOBS. 


ce HAT a lovely color,—green with 
an orange stripe!”’ 
‘* But what is it good for?” 

Uncle Jack laughed and slapped his nephew 
on the back. ‘‘ There is nothing created which 
is not useful Dan, and this lizard which Janet 
thinks such a pretty color kills and eats some 
of the insects which injure the banana plants 
that we are going to see to-day.” 

‘See, there it goes!’ cried Janet, as the 
little green lizard glided swiftly under a leaf 
and ran quickly away from the gaze of the vis- 
itors. 

“‘Here are the banana plants of old Porto 
Rico,” said Uncle Jack, “right ahead; and 
there are the men cutting them to make ready 
for the market.” 

*¢ But they don’t look nice atall,”’ said Janet, 
in a disappointed tone. 

‘‘They are picked when they are green, 
dear,’ said Uncle Jack, ‘‘and they ripen on the 
steamer goingnorth. So by the time they reach 
New York and Philadelphia they are yellow 
and delicious.” 

‘“* What are they cutting the bunches off with, 
uncle?” : 

‘‘The men have a great knife called a ma- 
chete, and cut down the thick stalk of the 
whole banana plant. Then they cut off the 
bunch of fruit very easily; for there are about 
a hundred nice bananas which they put care- 
fully in a pile, and finally they are placed on 
the heads of the native women, who carry them 
to the steamers to(be sent away to distant 
ports,”’ 


is 


THE NATIVITY — SINKEL. 


‘How many bunches are there on a stalk?” 
asked Dan. 

‘* Oh, only one bunch to each stalk. They 
are planted in the early summer, and at first 
two leaves appear which grow two or three 
feet high. When they unfold, other leaves are 
formed; and after nine months the smooth 
green trunk is eight or nine inches in thick- 
ness. Itis then that the tlower bud appears 
with dark purple petals, which fall off after a 
time, and then are seen rows of smaller 
buds extending around a stem. These prove 
to be tiny, half-formed bananas which are wax- 
like and full of sweet honey.”’ 

““Oh, how nice for the bees!’” cried Janet, 
clapping her hands. 

‘But how long before the fruit gets ripe 
enough to eat?’’ asked Dan. 

“In about four months. It is then like this 
here. And see how fast the men, clad in white 
cotton suits, cut the stalks with their broad 
bladed knives! They do not even stop to look 


‘at us, as the workmen often do at home.”’ 


‘“‘How much do the men get a day for pick- 
ing the fruit?’’ asked Dan again, who was al- 
ways interested in farming. 

“ About twenty-four cents a day; and, if they 
are very quick, they get as much as thirty cents 
a day.”’ 

‘Why, that cannot buy them clothes or very 
much food,’”’ said Janet, sadly. 

‘“‘They have as much fruit as they can eat 
given to them by their masters, and each one 
generally has a little garden near his house 
which he cultivates in the evening; and cotton 
cloth is much cheaper here in Porto Rico, 
Janet, than itis in America, Besides the peo- 
ple are more easily content with their wages; 
for, listen, they are singing as they work, and 
so do it more easily and quickly.”’ 


It is easier for the generous to forgive than for 
offence to ask tt. 
THOMSON, 


For Every Oiher Sunday, 
No. VI. By H. J. Sinkel. 

H 
* inthis number of Every Other Sunday, 
Academy. He has painted many portraits and 

cution. 
age to the infant Jesus. The oldest shepherd is 
The angels, singing their ‘‘Gloria in ex- 

scene. 
it to remind us of the wise men whom it is 


PICTURES OF THE NATIVITY. 
J. SINKEL, the artist whose concep- 
tion of the ‘‘ Nativity’’ is published 

was born in the Netherlands in 1835, He 

studied with Carl Muller at the Diisseldorf 
religious pictures. In the latter subjects he 
shows great depth of feeling and careful exe- 

In the picture before us he has depicted the 
time when the shepherds are paying their hom- 
bowing in adoration, while Joseph is apparently 
holding the other two back to wait their turn. 
celsis,” are a little more prominent in this 
picture than in many representations of the 

Shining brightly in the background is the 

Star of Bethlehem. Possibly the artist wished 

probably guiding on their way to the ‘‘new 

born king.”’ . 


MOTHER MAPLE’S ARMS, 


BRroAp are the Mother Maple’s arms, 
Stilling the little leaf-alarms. 


Cry the leafkins, ‘‘ Where is the sun ?”’ 
Mother Tree croons, ‘‘ The day is done.”’ 


‘Something spattered — it falls again !”’ 
Mother Tree laughs, ‘‘ Why, that is rain.” 
‘‘Now, little leaves, the wind goes by.”’ 
‘© Mother Tree, we fly ! we fly!” 

‘‘No, my leafkins, to-night you sleep ; 
Mother Maple her watch will keep.” 


Stir and nestle and gently swing : 
Leafkins all are slumbering. 
FLORENCE D. SNELLING, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A POSER. 

BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
Poss is a word that struts alone, 
Quite independently, we’ll own; 
And in the court of words, ’tis true, 
Unhelped his case could carry through. 
But prefix witnesses, they say, 
Bring Pose the sorriest dismay: 
While one at but the slightest whim 
Opposes, one deposes him; 
Another never really knows, 
But always stammers ‘'I suppose”; 
And one to his assembled foes 
His pride is eager to expose; 
And, when at length vepose he seeks, 
A judge dispose his vengeance wreaks. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE VISIT OF THE CITY COUSINS. 
BY ELEANOR ROOT, 
Part J. 


HE city cousins had come, and Rosa had 
been shamed before them all. They 


were expected on Saturday and came: 


on Friday. 

She burst into the room where they sat, a 
song of gladness on her lips for very joy of life. 
Her hair was towsled, her sunbonnet torn and 
old, her feet bare and brown. She stopped in 
the middle of the floor, hesitating, uncertain, 
the light stillin her eyes. 

‘How d’ye do?” said some one languidly. 

‘*How do you do?”’ replied Rosa. 

‘“Won’t you sit down ?”’ the voice went on. 
Rosa slipped into a chair. 

“Do you like to go barefooted ?’’ another 
voice piped up with a slight sneer. 

‘tYes, I love to,’’ said Rosa, regarding the 
visiting three frankly. They in turn looked at 
her with curiosity. They had expected to awe 
her with their city clothes and ways, but 
after the first moment she had met them un- 
abashed. 

‘“Now, when are you going to show us the 
things ?’? demanded Reginald, after a pause. 

‘The things you wrote about, you know,” 
interrupted Beatrix before Rosa could reply. 

‘“Yes, and the other things, too. You know 
you said there were lots of other things !’’ ex- 
claimed Gwendolen. 

‘‘There are just lots and lots of things!” 
replied Rosa. ~ 

‘Suppose we let her show us Silver Creek 
first,’’ suggested Beatrix, condescendingly. 

‘‘T say Prince and the ponies,’’ suggested 
Reginald. : 

‘‘And I say Wainut Grove and the play- 
house,’’ cried Gwendolen. 

‘t Silver Creek, Silver Creek !’’ shouted Bea- 
trix. ‘‘I said it first.” ‘t‘ Walnut Grove, Prince, 
ponies, Silver Creek!’’ There was a con- 
fused babel of sounds. In their excitement 
the visitors had risen, and stood confronting 
each other with flushed faces and angry eyes. 
Rosa, still seated, looked at them wonderingly. 
Fortunately at this point came the summons 
to supper. The three forgot their grievances, 
and started in undignified haste for the door. 

“ Aren’t you coming ?’’ they called back to 
Rosa. 

‘““Yes, in a minute or two,” she replied. 
When she appeared at the table a little later, 
her dress was fresh and, her face and hands as 
clean as face and hands could be. : 

“We've decided,”’ spoke up Reginald, whom 
supper had restored to a good humor, ‘ Silver 
Creek.” 


‘Yes, Silver Creek,’’ chimed in the others. 

‘‘ All right,”’ said Rosa, “‘ ll take you there. 
And I think you'll see something on the way 
that you'llenjoy.”’ After supper they followed 
her up the hill at the back of the house. At 
the top she stood quite still, her eyes shining. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ asked Beatrix. 


‘Look!’ exclaimed Rosa, pointing to the 


sun below them, melting in a haze of rose and 
gold into the purple of the horizon. 

‘‘ Well, I declare! Is that what you brought 
us up here to see? Any one would think we 
couldn’t see the sun every day of our lives!” 

‘““Yes, is that what you brought us. up to 
see ?’’ echoed Reginald and Gwendolen. Rosa 
was silent. If the three could not feel the 
beauty of the picture before them, words were 
useless. 

‘‘How far is it to Silver Creek?" whined 
Gwendolen. ‘‘I’m tired already coming up 
that long hill.” 

‘“Not far,’ answered Rosa, ‘‘just down the 
other side.”’ 
and presently came to a stream winding its 
way through the level length of the pasture 
which skirted the hill. 

“Here it is,’ she said, gazing at it with eyes 
of proprietary love. Three pairs of eyes looked 
at her scornfully. 

‘‘And see, up there,’’ she continued, not 
noticing the expressions, ‘‘I built a little pier 
last summer. I used to sail boats from it. If 
you like, we’ll come to-morrow and play.” 

‘‘Oh, we wouldn’t care to do that,’’ replied 
Beatrix, coldly. ‘‘ We’d get our clothes soiled. 
And besides we are too old for that sort of 
thing. What I wanted to see Silver Creek 
most for was to get some pebbles for my 
cabinet. It’s rosewood. Papa bought it in 
New York for me. I’m making a collection. 
And then I thought Silver Creek would be 
beautiful, too,—bea-u-tiful! with trees and 
great rocks and lovely little silvery pebbles. 
And here it is nothing but an old slough!” 
She tossed her head with an injured air. 

‘Well, I think it is beautiful, anyway,’’ said 
Rosa, stoutly. ‘‘And there are lots of trees a 
little farther up.”’ 

‘¢But there are no pebbles,’’ objected Gwen- 
dolen. ‘I wanted to get some pebbles, too.” 

‘No, there aren’t any pebbles,’’ agreed 
Rosa; ‘‘but there are ever so many shining 
stones.” 

“Well, show us Prince and the ponies,”’ 
said Beatrix, resignedly after a pause. ‘‘ We 
told Reg we’d give him second choice.” 

‘‘There’s Prince now,’’ cried Rosa, de- 
lightedly, as a horse came trotting around the 
hill. ‘‘I didn’t know he was in the pasture. 
Here, Prince, Prince, come here, old fellow!”’ 
She put her hand in her pocket as she spoke, 
and held up an apple. ‘I always bring an 
apple for him,’’ she explained, laughing. ‘‘He 
expects it; and, if he didn’t get it, he’d think 
he was dreadfully abused. Here, Prince,” 
She held the apple high above her head. The 
old horse came up, whinnying, and reached 
for it. Rosa gave him a hearty hug. 

‘‘Isn’t he a dear?” she asked enthusiasti- 
cally, as heate. When he had finished, he tried 
to poke his nose into her pocket. 

‘‘Hold up your foot first and shake hands,” 
she said. He obeyed promptly and was re- 
warded with another apple. 

‘tHe can do lots of other tricks,’ she said 
proudly. 

‘‘He’s well enough,’”’ remarked Reginald, 
indifferently. ‘‘ Only I don’t like a gray horse. 
I thought he’d be a great, big black horse. 
You ought to see my Uncle John’s horses,— 


The little procession moved on, 


papa’s brother, you know. They hold their 
heads so high, and their eyes flash, and their 
coats shine like satin. And you should see 
them throw out their feet when they travel. 
1 tell you, they’re high steppers. And, when 
they get on their silver-mounted harness, every- 
body looks.”’ 

Rosa did not reply, but she looked at old 
Prince as if she would not exchange him for 
any horse in the world. 


(To be continued.) 


ONWARD. 


Younge souls, so strong the race to run, 
And win each height sublime! 
Unweary still would ye march on, 
And still exulting climb? 


Walk with the Lord! Along the road 
Your strength He will renew! 
Wait on the everlasting God, 
And He will wait on you. 


Ye shall not faint, ye shall not fail, 
Still in the Spirit strong; 
Each task divine ye still shall hail, 
And blend the exulting song. 
THomAS HORNBLOWER GILL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A STORY OF THE STARS. 


BY FLORENCE D. CONDICT. 


ce STORY, please, before we go to bed,” 
A coaxed Hester, placing_her hand in 
Aunt Irene’s. - 

‘“‘Because papa and mamma are both away 
and we are all alone,’’ wheedled Bobby, laying 
his head upon Aunt Irene’s knee and gazing 
into the log fire on the hearth. 

“‘T was thinking of that little piece, ‘ Twin- 
kle, twinkle, little star.’ Can you say it, 
Bobby?” 

Bobby gladly recited the poem. 

“Let us peep at the little points of light 
which sparkle so mysteriously.” 

They all went into the dark parlor, where 
Aunt Irene ‘pulled aside the lace curtain and 
pointed toward the north. ‘‘There are no 
trees in the way here, and to-night the stars are 
brilliant, so that you can distinctly see a bright 
group of four that measure a square, and three 
in a row stretching out from it: below are two 
stars together and farther on two more. This 
array is called by a name which it does not at 
all resemble, but which people, a great many 
years ago, imagined it to look like: it is known 
as the Great Bear. The three in a row are the 
tail of the animal, the little box is his body, a 
star farther on marks the place where his head 
is supposed to be, and those in pairs below are 
his feet. 

‘“The people who christened the constella- 
tion were Chaldeans, who lived hundreds of 
years before Christ. They dwelt in a country 
where cold weather never comes, where the 
people sleep out of doors much of the time, 
the shepherds on their hilltops, the city folk 
on their flat roof-tops, and where the stars 
are unusually brilliant. And I suppose, some- 
times, with their eyes half closed and dream- 
ing a little, they thought they saw in this 


constellation the figure of a bear, and so named © 


it thus. 
‘\A part of the cluster outlines a very good 
kitchen utensil,—a regular tin dipper!” 


Here | 
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the children laughed. ‘‘ And so some mention 
the family as the Great Dipper. 

“Jf you picture a line drawn from the two 
outer stars of the Dipper straight up into the 
heavens, you will come to the Polar star which 
belongs to a smaller constellation. It is the 


‘tip end of the tail of the Little Bear. 


“There is a story, told by the old Romans, 
about these two constellations. The ancient 
people used to think that there were many 
spirits to worship instead of believing as we do 
that there is one whom we call God. Their 
deities became jealous and vain, and they 
quarrelled as human beings do. Jupiter and 


~ his wife Juno were the chief gods. 


“Once upon a time, Juno, being very envious 
of the beauty of a girl named Calisto, vented 
her ill-feeling by turning Calisto into a bear. 
Now Calisto had a son who was a brave hunter, 
and one day, when he was out with his spear, 
he came upon the bear, once his mother; but 
he did not know her. He was about to slay 
her when Jupiter interfered and changed the 
son, whose name was Arcas, into a bear also; 
and he set both in the heavens as two bright 
constellations. 

‘‘Not a great distance from the north star, 
on the opposite side of it from the Great Bear, 
is the Queen Cassiopeia sitting in majesty on 
her throne, while near her, holding, out his 
hand, is her husband, Cepheus. Cassiopeia has 
a daughter called Andromeda. 

“The story about Andromeda is that she 
was very proud of her beauty, so vain that one 
of the gods had her chained to a rock for pun- 
ishment. One day a hero named Perseus, re- 
turning from an adventure of slaying a fearful 
creature known as the Medusa, saw the beau- 
tiful maiden in her sorrowful captivity and 
with tears on her cheek, and fell in love with 
her. He informed her parents, Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia, that, if they would give him their 
permission to marry her, he would labor to 
free her from the rock. Her father and mother 
gladly consented to his arrangement, and so 
Perseus became the husband of Andromeda. 
And now this happy family form four great 
constellations in the sky. 

“Orion you cannot see from here. There 
are two bright stars marking his shoulders, 
three for his belt, and one for his left foot. 
Orion was a mighty hunter; but, becoming 
over-proud, he received a bite in the heel from 
aserpent. His two dogs are bright stars near 
him ; and the Pleiades, a group of fair maidens, 
fly on ahead. Orion is ever in the act of try- 
ing to attack the great bull Taurus, a constel- 
lation just out of his reach. 


“‘ And so the sky is more full of stories and | 


pictures than a book !”’ 

“© Aunt Irene, don’t stop!” 
both children. 

“That must do for to-night, I guess.” And 
‘Aunt Irene let the lace curtain drop into its 
piace over the window, and led the way back 
to the wood fire. 

“The stars are suns like our sun which 
gives us warmth and light,’ explained Aunt 
Trene, ‘‘and the reason that they look so small 
is because they are very far away.” 

Bobby opened his mouth in astonishment ; 
but his amazement turned into a yawn, and 
both Hester and Aunt Irene laughed. 

Aunt Irene lit a candle and took both chil- 
dren upstairs to bed. 


exclaimed 


The gods approve the depth, and not the tumult, 
of the soul, 


WADSWORTH, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


THE WAY TO STOP A QUARREL. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


T1ARRyY found it out one morning 
As he hurried home from school, 

Hot and flushed and very angry: 
Charlie Jones had called him ‘‘ Fool,” 


All at once a voice said, ‘‘ Harry,” 
Or at least, so Harry thought, 
“Didn’t you say ‘dunce’ to Charlie, 
First ?”’ ‘‘’Twas only said in sport,”’ 


Harry answered, looking round him, 
For he thought some one was near 
Who had-heard the quarrel ; but ’twas 
Conscience whispering in his ear. 


\ “Think it over, think it over,”’ 
Urged the voice, till Harry sat 
Down upon a stone, and then he 
*Gan to weigh this side, and that. 


‘*Guess you’re right, sir,’? answered Harry, 
For he was polite, you see; 

‘*T said ‘dunce’ to him, so ’course he 
Had to make a ‘fool’ of me.”’ 


Boys who stop to ‘‘think it over”’’ 
Seldom quarrel ; for they find, 

By the time they’ve got through thinking, 
It’s far better to be kind. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN 


BY SARAH PRATT. 


PARTY. 


: HEN I was a girl, I lived in England. 
My uncle had a garden in a green, 
shady lane, where I used to go and 

have such nice times. I will tell you about 

one little party there. 

It was Whit Monday and Cousin Esther’s 
birthday. My sister Janey and I had been over 
to Aunt Mary’s house, and she had invited us 
to come back in the afternoon and bring our 
was dolls for a birthday party in the garden. 
We were very pleased, and said that we must 
hurry home to tell mother, and have our din- 
ners and get our dolls ready. 

When they were taken out of the high chest 
of drawers where they were kept, they were 
almost smiling because they were going to see 
all those beautiful flowers. Then we brought 
out the little trunk which our father had 
brought from Paris full of artificial flowers. 
It was covered with bright red leather, and 
round the edge were brass-headed nails.. In 
this we kept our dolls’ clothes and Peggy, 
who was very old and too dear to give away. 
She was made of wood, and was the very first 
doll that I ever had. 

Our mother went with us part of the way, 


‘on her way to grandmother’s ; and she would 


stop for us on her way back. 

- We were soon in the lane with the grass 
growing all along the edge of the path. There 
was a high fence, which was about covered 
with vines, all around the garden, and beau- 
tiful blossoming trees were showing over it. 
Our cousins met us at the garden door. There 
were four of them,— Tom, Esther, Sarah, and 
Jack. We went directly to the tea-house. The 
girls held our dolls whilst we took off our 
things, and they took off the dolls’ things. 
Then we went to our play corner under the 
elderberry-tree, where we had a doll’s house 
and things to play with. We had shelves 
fastened around the tree where we kept dishes 
and pieces of broken china which we called 
‘“babbie lakins.”’ 
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This day we played church, and Tom was 
the minister. Jack would not play because 
he hated dolls; but he made cunning little 
boats out of paper and wood, and then fixed 
them on the back of a tortoise, which he kept 
in the garden, and played that they sailed 
round the world and came back loaded with 
all sorts of things that he wanted. After that 
we ate gooseberries, which were ripe on the 
bushes, and picked flowers. Before long Aunt 
Mary came to tell us that it was almost tea- 
time, and that we had better make a holly 
wreath to go round the birtheake cake. 

The table was set in the tea-house, which 
was covered with English ivy. Esther sat at 
the head of it to cut the cake when the time 
came. But we must have other things first,— 
thin slices of bread and butter, raspberry jam, 
some little seed cakes and cheese, and then 
the real birthday cake that Esther cut in such 
nice large-pieces. Jack passed it with the 
wreath round it, and we all took some and 
wished Esther many happy birthdays. 

After the tea-things were cleared away we 
all sat down on the floor and played Hunt the 
Slipper and then Blindman’s Buff. When I was 
blinded, I heard Janey call out, ‘‘ Grandfather 
has come!’’ I pulled the handkerchief off 
my eyes, thinking that mother had come to 
take us home. She was not there, but grand- 
father said : 

‘* Your father’s ship has been sighted, and so 
your mother could not come for you. I am 
going to the pier to see the ship come in. If 
you would like to, you can go with me.”’ 

We were more than delighted to go and see 
our father sail into port. Esther and Sarah 
said that they would take care of the dolls. 
So, after bidding them all good-night, we were 
soon on the way. Grandfather said that, if we 
walked pretty fast, we should get to the pier in 
time; and, sure enough, we did. 

The ship was just sailing in, and we could- 
see father at the wheel and he could see us; 
and we all waved and waved to each other. 

We walked along with the ship till we got 
to the dock, and there the beautiful great ship 
stopped. The sailors jumped ashore and 
touched their caps to us, and caught the 
great ropes and fastened her there. Father 
came on shore, too; and how glad we were to 
see each other! He told us that he had 
brought us three parrots,— two green and one 
grayand red. We wanted awfully to see them; 
but father said that he was too busy to take us 
on board of ship, and it was getting dark: we 
had better go home, and he would bring them 
when he came. 

Grandfather went home with us, and he did 
walk so slow; and we were in such a hurry, and 
wanted to run as fast as we could to tell 
mother that the ‘Tagus,” had come in. 
Mother was watching for us; and, when she 
opened the door we both called out, ‘‘ Father 
has come and brought us three parrots.’? We 
sat up till father came with the parrots. They 
were very beautiful. The two green ones were 
afterward given away. The gray and red one 
became a great pet, and lived to be very old. 
His name was Dick. We had his birthday the 
same as Esther’s, because he came to us on her 
birthday. 

We never forgot that he and father came 
from South America on the day of the little 
garden party. 


UR grand business in life is not to see 
what lies dimly in the distance, but to 
do what lies clearly at hand. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has often referred to the various 
far-away places where Hvery Other Sunday reg- 
ularly goes, finding a hearty welcome. One 
of these is Cuba, and the particular spot is 
Havana. The head of the National Library 
in that city has always shown friendly interest 
in our paper, which is kept on file, 

Now, in return, we have received an article 
from the wife of the librarian, which is pub- 
lished in this number with a portrait. The 
writer, Madame E. Figarola-Caneda, describes 
the talented career of ‘‘ A Remarkable Cuban 
Woman.”’ It will be of interest to all. 

We expect much of Cuba, Pearl of the 
Antilles, now that liberty crowns her new 
life. We believe the record of this Cuban 
poetess and play-writer will help to make 
that confidence strong. The past shall blos- 
som out into something of great delight in 
literature, art, government, and citizenship. 

The Editor writes this with fervor and hope. 
Why? Because the United States fought the 
good fight for Cuba, threw off the tyrant’s 
rule, and gave the people constitutional liberty 
and a new start in life. Did it at a cost of life 
and money, but asks nothing in return. 

We watch Cuba with affectionate interest. 
May her future be worthy of her possibilities. 
May her place in the world be strong and pros- 
perous, showing in her customs and laws the 
union of freedom and reverence, liberty and 
obedience, progress and preservation. 

A friendly contributor asks if the Editor is 
well. Most certainly. Vigorous! In saying 
he might not go to Prince Edward Island 
again, he meant his feet were turned toward 
new ‘‘ fishing ’’ spots. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE GIFT THAT DORIS GAVE. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


6 GLADYS, do come see the music- 
man,’’ said Doris, pressing her rosy 
face and brown curls close up to the 

window to watch the organ-grinder as he pa- 

tiently ground out his tunes. 

‘*He hasn’t any monkey, has he? Poor 
man! Is’pose he hasn’t got any money to buy 
one,’’ replied Gladys, as she pushed back the 
lace curtains for a better look. ‘‘I’ve got five 
cents; and I’m going to give it to him to buy 
one, so’s he won’t have to go round alone.” 
And away she ran for her little gilt purse, and 
very proudly ran down the steps and gave the 
poor, ragged man her nickel. 

Doris looked sober when she saw how happy 
the man seemed, as he bowed and smiled his 
thanks, and ground away harder than ever. . 

She had spent her last nickel that morning; 
and mamma was out, so there was no way to 
get more. She did wish she had something 
for the poor man. 

Suddenly a thought came into her mind, her 
face lighted up. The next minute she had left 
Gladys alone at the window and was flying up- 
stairs as fast as her little feet would go. 

Very soon back she came with her chubby 
arms full. Down the steps she sprang, and 
put into the organ-grinder’s hand a small, 
brown toy monkey. 

How the good-natured man did laugh, as he 
bowed his thanks and placed his gift in a safe 
place on top of his organ. The neighbors 
across the street laughed, too, when they saw 
it. 

But Doris was very happy. The man had 


played all his tunes, and with a bow turned 
and went down the street. The monkey was 
carefully handled, and she saw it set again 
upon the organ when the music began once 
more. 

‘There, now he has got a monkey, hasn’t 
he?’ she cried in glee, and Gladys answered: 

‘‘That’s real nice of you, Doris, ’cause now 
he won’t have to spend his money, but can 
carry it home. P’r’aps his little girl ‘ll get it 
tonight.”’ 

‘ON he won’t have to give it anything to eat, 
and it won’t be cold either,’’ laughed Doris, 
as she skipped away to tell her dollies all 
about it. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


LirEz may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So generous is Fate; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms, and not to yield,— 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measure of a stalwart man. 


We sit here in the Promised Land 

That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk; 
But twas they won it, sword in hand, 

Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 
We welcome back our bravest and our best,— 
Ah, me! not all! Some come not with rest, 
Who went forth brave and bright as any here! 
Who went, and who return not. 

Say not so! 


‘Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave. 


JAMES R. LOWELL. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. © 


Three prizes are offered to those who answer the 
largest number of questions correctly during the year. 
A book will be given in each case to the fortunate ones. 


62. Into what two kingdoms was Israel di- 
vided ? Which lasted the longer ? 

63. Which Gospel contains the only story 
connected with Jesus’ boyhood ? 

64, Where in the New Testament is the say- 
ing, ‘‘Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you’? c 

65. For what is Mount Sinai noted ? 

66. In which Old Testament book is Wis- 
dom exalted ? 

67. Who carried the Jews captive to Baby- 
lon? How long did they remain in captivity ? 

68. In what Gospels is Jesus’ summary of 
the Ten Commandments ? 

69. In answer to what question did he give 
this summary ? 


Answers will appear June 19, 1904, 


Answers 
To question published April 24, 1904. 


Acts xvii. 

Mount Carmel (1 Kings xxiii. 19). 
Three. 

Saul, David, Solomon. 

Ephesians vi. 

Tent-maker (Acts xviii. 3). 

Solomon, Zerubbabel, Herod the Great. 
Matthew vii. 12. 


54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I AM composed of 17 letters. 

My 9, 6, 12, 13, is a lovely flower. 

My 5, 11, 14, 15, is a famous bird. 

My 2, 3, 7, 4, is one who is great, 

My 16, 10, 7,5, is a title. 

My 5, 10, 6, 7, is part of a house, 

My 17, 4, 12, 12, is to throw. 

My 14, 3, 12, 1, is a garment. 

My 2, 6, 4, 5, is another garment. 

My 16, 10, 7, 3, is learning. 

My 12, 17, 11, 7, 8, is a business place, 

My 12, 1, 4, 14, 15, is valuable in a kitchen, 

My whole is a prominent man of great force of 
character, 8. 8. T, 


NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 


Cities of New England: Each number represents a 
corresponding letter in the alphabet. 

2, 15, 19, 20, 15, 14, a city in Massachusetts. 

8, 1, 18, 20, 6, 15, 18, 4, a city in Connecticut. 

1, 21, 7, 21, 19, 20, 1, a city in Maine. 

3, 15, 14, 3, 15, 18, 4, a city in New Hampshire. 

16, 18, 15, 22, 9,4, 5, 14, 3, 5, a city in Rhode Island. 

13, 15, 14, 20, 16, 5, 12, 9, 5, 18, a city in Vermont. 

14, 5, 23, 8, 1, 22, 5, 14, a city in Connecticut. 


23, 15, 18, 3, 5, 19, 20, 5, 18, a city in Massachusetts. 


Henry A. JENKS. 


CHARADE. ° 


So white, so fine, and very cold, 
You'll always find my jirst, 

*Tis soft or hard and I’ve been told 
It often quenches thirst. 


My neat doth mean things held fast 
And often hinders motion ; 
A book, my whole, from first to last 
- To read, is a good notion. 


CONUNDRUMS XXI. AND XXII. 


Wuat is it that you cannot have till it is taken from 
you? 

What will turn without moving? 

Olive Allen and Lena Calef-Carr have sent answers 


to puzzles in Letter Box of previous issues of Every 
Other Sunday. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XVII, 


Eniema XVIII.— Thomas Jefferson. 
NumericaL PuzzLE.— Montgomery, Sacramento, 
Tallahassee, Indianapolis, Lincoln, Charleston. 


Suprractions.— L-abel. Cl-asp. Cl-ass. C-latter. 
C-law, C-lay, C-lean. Clear. Cl-eat. C-loud. 
C-love. C-luck. 


CHARADE,— Pillow. 
ConunpruM XVIII.— Your word. 


WAKE up, wake up, dandelion! 
Get ready your gold right away ; 

The children are longing to greet you, 
They’ll be soon in the meadows at play. 
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